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THE 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


Through the years since its founding in 1898, the National Federation 
of Music Clubs has grown into America’s and the world’s largest 
musical organization with a membership of some 600,000 in 5,500 
Junior, Student, and Senior organizations in all states and also 
abroad. 

Dedicated to finding and fostering young musical talent, the Fed- 
eration conducts annual Junior Festivals with more than 25,000 par- 
ticipants, offers biennial Young Artist Auditions and annual Student 
Auditions, Young Composers and Junior Composition contests, and 
grants awards and scholarships. 

The Federation is continually championing American music, with 
awards and commissions, and with the annual February Parade of 
American Music when governors of many states proclaim February 
as American Music Month. An American composer is honored in 
each issue of Showcase, Music Clubs Magazine—the official publica- 
tion of the Federation, published five times yearly. Junior Keynot 
another official Federation publication, is also issued five times yearly 

Other areas of Federation interest include: Sponsorship of Na- 
tional Music Week, the first full week of May each year; Crusade for 
Strings with awards of merit given for furtherance of this objective; 
Support for legislation on bills affecting the welfare of musicians and 
the development of American musical life; Campaigns for higher 
standards in church, radio and television music; Presentation of a 
$1000 award annually to the individual or organization giving the 
greatest number of performances of American works overseas and 
strengthening music’s role in international understanding; Official 
representation to the United Nations—the only non-government 
musical organization so accredited—and sponsorship of annual 
**Hands Across the Seas”’ broadcast in observance of United Nations 
Day; Providing music activities and therapy in veterans’ hospitals. 

The next biennial convention of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs at the Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Missouri, April 19-26, 
1961, will exemplify the many facets of the Federation’s program. 

Anyone wishing to become a member of the Federation, to sub- 
scribe to the magazines, to receive a literature list, or to make a tax- 
exempt contribution may write to the new National Headquarters of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, Suite 900, 410 South Mich- 


igan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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A pupil on practicing 


Reading of the experiences of other 
teachers gives me faith and strength to 
go on with my own teaching. It is an 
effort at times, but rewarding, especially 
when pupils respond. Maybe you would 
be interested in the little essay one of my 
pupils wrote. 

Mrs. RosBerT B. PRICE 
Houston, Texas 


How | Budget My Time 


When I start practicing my piano mu- 
Sic the first things I play are my pieces 
assigned for that week. If I have a piano 
recital coming up I like to play these 
pieces. I spend about 25 to 30 minutes 
on them. Next I do my finger passages 
and exercises. On this I spend about 15 
minutes. Next I go over songs I like and 
older pieces. Then I try to make a song 
of my own. I have a lot of fun trying to 
make up my own tunes and I sometimes 
write them down on paper. Thus, my 
play and study time is budgeted. 

Jupy Le MoIng, age 10 


Answer to help wanted 


Referring to the unsigned letter in the 
May-June issue about wanting piano 
teachers, I'd be happy to move almost 
anywhere where I could have about 50 
students. 

Mrs. RuBy BEEZLEY 
Aurora, Colorado 


Wants back issues 


I am a new piano teacher and a nev 
subscriber to THE PIANO TEACHER. I have 
found so much in the issue I have re- 
ceived that I would like to inquire about 
back numbers. 

In the March-April Wisdom from the 
Past, Letter V by Carl Czerny is so good 
I'd like to have what came before. Also, 
Part 2 of “‘More Than Just the Notes” 
by Felix De Cola fascinates me and I'd 
like to know if it would be possible to 
get Part 1. 

I’ve learned so much and found so 
much that I say and feel myself in this 
issue that I can hardly wait for another 
I’m thrilled with teaching and am in- 
spired to play my beloved piano even 
more and learn more. 

GLApys A. HENTSCHEI 
Saugus, Massachusetts 


This department is yours. Here you can agree or disagre¢ 


with opinions 


expressed in the articles, exchange ideas about teaching, business methods 


and recitals. Send your letters, photos, and unusual recital programs to 
The Sounding Board, THE PIANO TEACHER, 1834 Ridge Ave 


, Evanston 


You may also send in questions about any specific pr 


you are playing or teaching and we'll find an expert to give 


ideas for motivating pupils 


I enjoy reading THE PIANO TEACHER 
and look forward to each issue. Although 
I never miss a single article, I always 
read the Sounding b vard first. I would 
like to take this opportunity to present a 
few of my ideas to you. 

Besides my piano students, I also 
teach organ, flute, and clarinet. I use the 
point system with my students and they 
are graded at each lesson: A, Excellent 
B, Good; C, Fair; and D, Poor. When 
the student earns an “‘A”’ lesson, he re- 
ceives 10 points. Between September and 
May, I total their points: 190 points—A; 
180—B; 170—C+-; 160—C; 150—( 
if the student earns only 140 points or 
less and receives a ““D” average, he is 
automatically dropped from my sched- 
ule. There are two charts on the wall of 
my studio where the points are recorded. 
An award is presented at the Spring Re- 
cital for the student earning the highest 
points. The award winner is entitled to 
a private recital the following year. 

I do not use my point system during 
the summer months since there are sev- 
eral that do not continue their lessons 
because of camp and vacations. How- 
ever, I do give a Summer Music Certif- 
icate to those who do continue. 

On my bulletin board I have my sched- 
ule card, award winners of previous 
years, dates of recitals and concerts, 
newspaper clippings, and pictures 

In Atlanta we have a Junior and Teen- 
Age Music Club. The Junior Club meets 
the third Saturday in the month at the 
Atlanta Art Museum and the Teen-Age 
Guild, of which I am Director, meets the 
third Sunday in the month at music 
teachers’ homes. Students whose teach- 
ers are members of the Atlanta Music 
Club are eligible to join. At the meetings 
the children enjoy playing for one an- 
other and usually play the pieces they 
are presently working on. The children 
who play the most and have good at- 
tendance are asked to play on the Spring 
Recital. 

Atlanta has really grown in the musi- 
cal field. Our students enjoy their music 
and take part in these clubs so they can 
increase their knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of musical works and composers 
and get opportunities for experience in 
performance. 

BEVERLY TURNER 
{tlanta, Georgia 


Waynesboro music clubs 


I enjoy and profit by your excellent 
magazine. I teach piano and organ ¢ 
have an average of 45 students 

In Waynesboro we have some mu 
clubs that I believe your readers 
find interesting. The Junior Melpomene 
covers ages ten to about fifteen 
Senior Melpomene goes from fifteen 
eighteen, and the Euterpe is for adults 
All the clubs have monthly meetings 
Members are divided into two groups 
alternating for the programs. We hi 
social activities—hay rides, dances, bar 
quets, etc. 

Each club presents two public recital 
at Christmas and in May 


Euterpe club has just celebrated it 


a yeal 


eth anniversary. The advisors for 
young people’s clubs are usually Euterpe 
members. 

I find this work a great help in teaching 
Students to become accustomed to per- 
fecting their pieces for public perform 
ance. 

JANE L. MARTIN 


Waynesboro, Pennsyly 


Are recitals worth the effort? 

I'd like to meet Ant abelle Moore 
Dallas, 
the Sounding Board what she ts like as a 
person and as a teacher. I know she 


Texas. I know from her letter to 


would agree with another teacher who 
once said to me, “All recitals involve a 
certain amount of wasted effort that 
justified if each student gains more from 
gained 
without it.” It is a stiff ideal to hold to 

Mary REE! 

The Florida 

Tallahassee, I 


the recital than he wou!d have 


The meaning of ‘quarter pedal”’ 


In teaching from the book Singing 
Keys, Bk. 1, 
thing which I have not seen before. In 
“An Hour on the Mantel” by Greim 
there is the marking “‘quarter pedal.” 


I have come across some- 


Could you give me an explanation”? 
FLORENCE LUTHER 
St. Louis, Missouri 


This means a very slight depression of the 
pedal 
pletely. Such pedaling helps to give the 
effect of a clock’s chiming. 


not enough to clear the sound com- 





A reply from Dr. Newman 


In the Mary) 


made a plea for more 


last issue Nelson 
explicit information 
on not only the how of performing orna- 
ments in Baroque 
also the why. 


plexity she 


Jarman 


and Classic music, but 
As an example of her per- 
mentioned the difference in 
execution for two apparently similar orna- 
ments indicated by William S. Newman in 
his edition of the Bach Two-Part Inven- 
tion No. 1. 


The sort of letter that Mrs. Nelson 
writes is most heartening because it rep- 
resents a spirit of inquiry that, in my 
opinion, a very fine teacher should have. 
The particular question she raises hap- 
pens to touch a sensitive spot. She asks 
what the ornaments are called 
ures 5 and 6 of Bach’s first 
Invention. She also 


in meas- 
Two-Part 
wants to know why 
different solutions are given to these or- 
* these two simi- 
actually be 
different ornaments. In measure 5 the 


naments. Unfortunately 
lar looking wavy lines should 


innocent looking oblique line that should 
have gone through the wavy line, making 
it a mordent, is, alas, missing. It is one of 
those several details that somehow or 
other get by the editors at both ends and 
the engraver, and always haunt first edi- 
tions no matter how carefully the job is 
done. I do look forward to the day when 
a number of such corrections can be 
made in this edition of mine—that 1s, 
when it will be possible to issue a second 
edition. 

However, I believe I can still answer 
in the spirit of Mrs. Nelson’s inquiry by 
taking the liberty of revising the question 
to read: 
course, is what the wavy line means each 
time) given different solutions in meas- 
ures 1, 6, 8, and 14? 

To answer that detail 
would, of course, take much more space 
than could be allowed here. In any case, 
an enormous amount of heat, and not 
always enough light, has been generated 
on the subject of ornaments in recent 
years. Perhaps that fact permits the first 
generalization that I mi 
is that we must get away from the idea 
that there is one best solution to the Ba- 
roque or The prob- 
lem is rather to acquire a good under- 
standing of the limits within which they 
can be solved and then 
solution on the context 


question in 


ght make, which 


Classic ornaments. 


base the actual 
In other words 
the question can now be restated: 
does the context cause these different 
ornaments to be solved differently ? Even 
the answer to this cannot be fixed in any 
certain way. 
basic considerations that come up every 
time and then refer the interested readers 
to many fine sources on this subject that 


How 


I can only suggest certain 


I am sure he has seen listed frequently 


Why are the trills (for that, of 


(including the article by Scott Gold- 
thwaite in the Summy-Birchard Hand- 
book for Piano Teachers). 1 might also 
refer to my discussions of these points 
along these same lines and in more detail 
on pages 100, 101 and 139-143 in my own 
book, The Pianist’s Problems (Harper). 
Thus, the starting 


a dissonance, 


note ought to create 
provided this does not 
make faulty voice-leading and does not 
prove technically awkward. The question 
of whether or not to have a suffix can be 
similarly determined. The note preceding 
the ornament and the note following the 
ornament often affect the solution. It is 
a mistake to prescribe the exact number 
of notes in a trill and certainly wrong to 


7 ¢ * 


Allegro ma non troppo 4 .se 


fs 


ssa”. - 


anaemia 


exactly measured out. The 


have them 
ornament is intended to be expressive, 
and that fact will undoubtedly 


solution. The most conventional treat- 


affect the 


ment usually occurs at the cadence (as in 
measure 6, in this instance)—so much so, 
that a trill is usually put in this position 
whether one is indicated or not 
I hope that these brief suggestions 

give at least some idea of the problem. 
Obviously, any further discussion would 
have to be a much larger one as the ac- 
tual details are brought i 

WILLIAM S. NEWMAN 

Professor of Musi 

The University of North Car 
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In this, the 150th anniversary year of the birth of Chopin, one of the greatest of his present-day 


interpreters explains how he approached and developed his conception of Chopin's piano musi 


‘Tao GH It might be more dramatic to say that my dis- 


covery of Chopin took place in infancy and that once 
hearing his music I vowed in my crib to devote myself to 
his cause for eternity, the truth, as always, is more inter- 
esting. The awakening came relatively late—after I had 
been performing in public for ten years, as a matter of 
fact. 

I wasn’t introduced to Chopin by my first piano teacher 
because teachers in those days didn’t give little children 
Chopin to play as they do now. This, I feel, was wise. No 
child, even a precocious one, has the kind of emotional 
maturity it takes to comprehend Chopin. In place of Cho- 
pin, | was given pieces by Bach, Haydn, Mozart and 
Mendelssohn—all of whom I loved. 

As you can imagine, however, I heard quite a bit 
Chopin during my childhood in Poland—mazurkas, polo 
naises, nocturnes, the whole beloved repertory. All of it 
was played interminably, and most of it badly. 

Why badly? 

In those days both musicians and the public believed 
in the Chopin myth, as do many people today. That mytl 
was a destructive one 

Chopin, the man, was seen as weak and ineffectual 
Chopin the artist, as an irrepressible romantic—effemi- 
nate if appealing, dreaming around, dipping his pen in 
moonlight to compose nocturnes for sentimental young 
women. 

Pianists whose heads were filled with such 
had to play Chopin badly 

From the age of 8 to 15 I studied with the famous Prof 
Heinrich Barth in Berlin. This was a time when academi- 
cians ruled the arts. They knew a lot about the technical 
aspects of music, but couldn't care less about music itself 

I should add that they were terribly nationalistic and 
jealous. The German pedagogues laughed at Italian op- 
era, despised French music (Debussy they described as 
““dirty’’), and though they recognized Chopin’s genius, 
referred to him condescendingly as a “‘salon composer.” 


on Chopin 


The Chopin performances they heard gave them no 


reason to think they mighi be mistaken. So I was not in- 
volved with Chopin seriously. In the milieu in which I was 
studying, he was a great “‘embroiderer,” and I and my 
fellow-students were happily immersed in the more “‘pro- 


found” music of Brahms, Tchaikovsky, and Wagner 


Then at fifteen I met a nineteen-year-old mpos 


Medal Award 


in Poland. This boy was formidably intelligent a **mod- 


pianist who had just won the Chopin Gold 


ern.”’ Despite the fact that I had been trav 
certizing in Europe from early childhood, meeting man) 
talented older people, I was in some ways quit 
I'd had very little contact with anyor 
ige who was as musically sophistica 
played ¢ 1lopin as no one ¢ Ilse I have ard before 
since. He had an approach that for its as absolute 
original and right. He Anew 
sound. In one afternoon he pili 
ides for me. | wouldn't let him s 
ished by the performance 
That was it. I immediately star 

izurkas, pieces I had only 
before. | wouldn't permit m\ 

yn to other Chopin reper 
to my Satisiaction 

Several months lat 
a cultivated womar 

talent and taste as well : 
past. She had beer 
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That evening she asked me to play for her. I wanted to 
play some of the mazurkas, but hesitated. Criticism from 
someone so knowledgeable could be crushing. But her 
reassurances overcame my shyness; I played. When I had 
finished she said, simply—**You have understood.” 

Then I began to play Chopin in earnest, and only Cho- 
pin. And the better to know the music I studied the man 
and the tradition that had bred him. What I found streng- 
thened my convictions about his music. 

Undeniably Chopin expressed his age in his art. To a 
great degree the surface facts of his life did satisfy the 
Romantic myth—his ascetic face, his dandyism, his affair 
with the leading novelist of the day, George Sand, his dis- 


ease, tuberculosis, which was the fashionable disease of 


the nineteenth century. But these facts tend to obscure 
Chopin’s lack of self-consciousness about Romanticism. 
Unlike many of his contemporaries, he could take or 
leave the Romantic Age. 

The Romantic Age was primarily a literary one (more 
poetry, I believe, than music was written). The cry of the 
day was: “I may not be better than you but I am different. 
What I feel and think must therefore be worthy of expres- 
sion.” Any minor incident could provide the inspiration 
for a composition, and where composers had once used 
only opus numbers to classify their works, theynow began 
to add evocative literary titles. Even Beethoven actually 
did name a few of his own compositions and some of his 
scores contain verbal utterances recording his emotional] 
states at the time of composition. 

Chopin would have blushed to assign titles to his pieces. 
Of his twenty-four preludes, twenty-four etudes, four 
ballades and four scherzos, not one had a literary desig- 
nation. When his English publisher later added fanciful 
names to his compositions, he was furious. 

Too, the Romantic Age demanded variety from its 
creators. A composer was expected to defy his limitations 
by turning out orchestral pieces, operas, quartets, sonatas. 
Many tried, often with disastrous consequences. But Cho- 
pin had no need to conform. He wanted to write only for 
the piano, knowing very well that his special daemon was 
best expressed by that instrument. 

As a matter of fact, Chopin’s approach to music was 
more closely allied to the classicists than to his contempo- 


raries. To the intense subjectivity of the ego-permeated 


people surrounding him, writers who gave literary con- 
tent to music, he opposed a scrupulous self-discipline, and 
purely musical content. 

It is no wonder, then, that Mozart was his master. He 
had an incredible love for Mozart. Bach, too, inspired in 
him an almost religious reverence. He played Bach as one 
recites prayers, and it was a lifelong fantasy of his that 
his own work might have been judged by Bach. 

Above all, Chopin was a private person, shy and secre- 
tive. He rarely spoke about the composing of his music in 


correspondence. In letters to his best friend he would 
bemoan the two-hundred francs he was getting for a piece 
of music that was ten pages longer than another for which 
he had received the same amount—almost as if he were 
discussing the price of yard goods. Always what he was 
getting paid, never what it cost him personally to write a 
piece of music. 

This was the very antithesis of “‘the Romantic per- 
sonality.” 

In studying Chopin in Berlin, these were some of the 
things I discovered for myself. And the things I learned |] 
put to immediate use. 

At my next recital, | included Chopin and presented 
him nobly, | hoped, without sentimentality (sentiment, 
yes!), without affectation, without the swan dive into the 
keyboard with which pianists customarily alerted the au- 
dience to the fact that they were listening to the music of 
Chopin. 

What was the result of what I considered conscientious 
work? My interpretation was adjudged “‘dry.”’ The audi- 
ence and critics, it turned out, preferred the “good old 
Chopin” they knew from before—the mythical Chopin 

By the time I came to America four years later to make 
my New York debut, I felt I was a dedicated, deep- 
minded, well-educated musician. Technically, however, | 
did not feel well-equipped. What happened? The critics 
said that technically | was “‘impeccable”’—but lacking in 
depth! And also, as had happened in Europe, I was chas- 
tized for my “‘severe”’ interpretations of Chopin 

Stubbornly I continued programming Chopin in my 
concerts. And stubbornly the critics continued to criticize. 
Oh yes, it was admitted subsequently, | could play Span- 
ish music and I certainly could play Ravel anc Debussy. 
But Chopin” No. 

O1 ery .nuch later was the validity of my interpre- 
tation granted. Only then was I permitted to have my 
Chopin and to give him to audiences. For me, it has been 
one of the great rewards of my career. 

It is extraordinary to see how the most diverse audiences 
are conquered by the music of Chopin. I have met with 
lack of understanding of Bach in some places, slight en- 
thusiasm for Mozart in Italy, a curious antipathy to 
Brahms in Latin countries, distaste for Tchaikovsky in 
France-—but Chopin has a hold on the hearts of men 
everywhere. 

When the first few notes of a Chopin ballade sound 
through the hall after a varied program, there is an audi- 
ble sigh of relief and recognition from the audience. They 
know this music. They welcome it. It’s as if each one had 
said to himself: “‘At last, here is something for me.”” Even 
in our abstract age, which doesn’t accept emotion, when 
pianists have ten times more technique than we ever had 
(Liszt included) but play without a trace of real emotion, 
Chopin endures. 
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in the British Museum, London. 
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The Broadwood Grand Pianoforte 

made specially for Chopin, 

standing in the drawing room 

at 99 Eaton Place 

where Chopin gave his first London reciial. 
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Chopin’s first public recital in London was at the soirée 
held for him by Mrs. Sartoris at 99 Eaton Place, where 
the occasion has been commemorated by a blue wall 
plaque. The exquisite Broadwood piano which he used 
on this occasion, and also for his later recital at Guildhall, 
is still in excellent condition and may be inspected by 
interested visitors at the premises of Messrs. John Broad- 
wood & Sons in Hanover Street, London. 

One evening Chopin was invited to the home of Thomas 
Carlyle, the great historian, in Cheyne Row, and oblig- 


ingly played at the upright cottage piano which still stands 
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in a corner of the front room. The following day Mrs 
Carlyle wrote to her friend Helen Walsh: “Chopin has 
been here!! I never heard the plano played before—could 
No. 24 
Cheyne Row is now the Carlyle Museum, and is open to 
the public on weekdays. 


not have believed the capabilities that be in it 


lhe autograph manuscripts of Chopin’s two most fam- 
ous polonaises are in the British Museum, as well as othe 
Chopin autographs. His writing, as is revealed by these 
precious manuscripts, is incredibly fine and elegant. 

The end of the London season, when the fashionable 
world moved north, provided Chopin with the opportu- 
nity to visit the homes of his Scottish friends. He arrived 
in Edinburgh in early. August, and stayed for a time at 
Calder House, Midlothian, as the guest of Lord Tor- 
pichen, brother-in-law of Jane Stirling. From Calder he 
wrote: ““The walls of the castle are eight feet thick! There 
are galleries on all sides and dark corridors hung with an 
incalculable number of ancestral portraits in all colours 
and costumes .. . there is nothing lacking to satisfy the 
imagination. There is even a little Red Riding Hood tin 


the form of a ghost, but I haven't seen her yet What 
splendid people my Scots are!” 

Several private houses had the honour of receiving the 
distinguished ‘visitor—in particular, of course, the homes 
of various members of the Stirling family, including Kip- 
penross House, near Dunblane, birthplace of Jane Stir- 
ling; Keir House, Stirlingshire, the home of Robert 
Burn’s “Bonnie Barons of Keir’; and the lovely Gargun 
nock House, a few miles to the west of Stirling. It 1s inter- 
esting to know that these houses are still occupied by 
members of the Stirling family. 

From Calder House Chopin travelled to Manchester 
where he took part in a public concert on August 28th 
“They received me very well,” he wrote. “I had to sit 
down at the pianoforte three times. The hall is fine; 1,200 
persons. I stayed in the country; (at Crumpsall House, 
with “‘the kind Schwabes,” friends of Jane Stirling) “‘all 
the rich people live outside the city.” 

In Manchester we may see the most treasured of all the 
Chopin relics in this country—the original death mask by 
Jean Baptiste Clésinger, taken a few hours after the com- 
poser’s death in Paris on October 17, 1849. Jane Stirling, 
together with her sister, Mrs. Erskine, paid several visits 
to Clésinger’s studio, and, learning of her great admira- 
tion for the dead composer, he gave her the original mask 
Miss Stirling died in 1859 (she is buried in Dunblane 
Cathedral), and she bequeathed the mask to Mr. A. J 
Scott who came to Manchester as the first principal of 
Owen’s College, now Manchester University. In 1936 the 
mask was placed in the Henry Watson Music Library, 
Manchester, on permanent loan, together with a cast of 
Chopin’s right hand. 

After his Manchester concert, Chopin stayed at John 
stone Castle near Glasgow, the home of Mrs. Houston 
Jane Stirling’s widowed sister. He saw something of the 
Highlands, and gave recitals in Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
The Edinburgh recital was given at the Hopetoun Rooms 
(now the Merchants’ Hall) and here, with permission, 
visitors can still see the piano on which he played 

Chopin’s fatal illness was now advancing apace. After 
his return to London at the end of October, he remained 
indoors for three whole weeks at his lodgings in St 
James’s Place—with the single exception of the evening of 
November 16th when, exhausted by suffering but inspired 
by a desire to help his fellow-countrymen, he went to 
Guildhall to play at a concert and ball given in aid of the 
Polish refugees. It was, he wrote, a “‘very brilliant’’ occa- 
sion—and it was the last time he ever played in public. 

He left London for Paris on November 23rd, promising 
to return the following year. That was not to be; but in 
the metal box which Jane Stirling placed at the base of 
the monument erected in 1850 in the Pére Lachaise Ceme- 
tery was one last souvenir of Chopin’s stay in Britain—a 
rose petal from her birthplace at Kippenross. 
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ENcCorRE! SLENCZYNSKA Decca 999] $4.98 


This is a recording to interest piano students, not only 
because it includes many pieces they often play, but be- 
cause it is by Ruth Slenczynska, whose autobiography, 
Forbidden Childhood (Doubleday), is an account of her 
shattering experience as a child prodigy at the mercy of 
a domineering father. 

While her playing doesn’t have enough inner drive to 
lead to true greatness, everything is in good order and 
there are some particularly enjoyable moments, especially 
in her handling of the Rachmaninoff E-flat Major Prelude. 
You need have no fears that pupils will pick up faulty 
ideas from this record. Unlike some pianists of greater 
reputation, Miss Slenczynska executes ornaments cor- 
rectly in the well-known Schubert Moment Musical, and 
does not let the rubato in Clair de Lune distort time values 
unduly. 

Other selections included are her father’s transcription 
of the Prelude from the Bach E Major Partita for violin, 
Spinning Song (Mendelssohn), Suggestion Diabolique (Pro- 
kofieff), Liszt Rhapsody No. 12, Hopak (Moussorgsky/ 
Rachmaninoff), The Smuggler (Schumann/Tausig), The 
Little Paper Doll (Villa-Lobos), and the Chopin A-flat 
Polonaise. 








from the Past 


by THOMAS RICHNER 


Mozart's Ideas 


on Piano Performance 


MoZArtT’s Ibi regarding piano perfor 

constructed to a substantial degree on the basi 
mentary information gathered from his letters. Corsti 
tuting a large part of this data are his notions relative to 
(a) the hands and wrists, (b) speed and its resultant inaccu- 
racies, (c) body weight, (d) good taste and restraint, (e) 
ease of execution, (f) freedom from affectation, (g) rhyth- 


mic precision, (h) the tempo rubato, and (1) “‘singing tone.” 


The Hands and Wrists 


Mozart stressed the importance of quiet hands and sup- 
ple wrists. The performer of Mozart’s piano works must 
acquire the art of finger dexterity, which is contingent 
upon a separation of the arm weight from the fingers 
Passage work in the sonatas must “flow like oil.” 


Mozart admonished his sister in a letter of June 7, 1783 


Well, I have a few words to say to my sister about Clementi’ 
sonatas. Everyone who either hears them or plays them must 
feel that as compositions they are worthless. They contain no 
remarkable or striking passages except those in sixths and oc 
taves. And I implore my sister not to practice these passages 
too much, so that she may not spoil her quiet, even touch and 
that her hand may not lose its natural lightness, flexibility and 
smooth rapidity. 





Statue of Mozart in Vienna 


That Dr. Richner’s research on Mozart 

is not merely academic is shown by the 

enthusiastic reviews of his all- Mozart recitals, 

not only by the New York critics, but 

by those in Vienna, the domain of Mozart tradition 
He divides his teaching activities 

between Columbia and Rutgers Universities. 

The following is a chapter from Dr. Richner’s book, 
Orientation for Interpretine Mozart's Piano Sonatas 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953) 

His quotations from Mozart’s letters are from 
Emily Anderson's Letters of Mozart and His Family 


(London: Macmillan ar , 1938, 3 vols.) 


Speed and Its Resultant Inaccuracies 


One of the main stumbling blocks in performances in 
this day of haste is fast playing, against which one cannot 
warn himself too frequently. In the letter above, Mozart 
continued: 


For after all what is to be gained by it? Supposing that youdo 
play sixths and octaves with the utmost velocity (which no one 
can accomplish, not even Clementi) you only produce an atro- 
cious chopping effect and nothing else whatever. 


Leopold Mozart shared this view of the evils of excessive 


speed, as seen in this letter to his son (January 29, 1778) 


Indeed I am no lover of excessively rapid passages, where you 
have to produce the notes with the half tone of the violin and, 
so to speak, only touch the fiddle with the bow and almost 
play in the air. 


Mozart was distressed when he heard playing that was 
too fast, resulting in slovenliness and bungling. In a letter 
to his father, he spoke of the playing of Herr Vogler: 


I should mention that before dinner he had scrambled through 
my concerto at sight (the one which the daughter of the house 
plays—written for Countess Liitzow.) He took the first move- 
ment prestissimo—the Andante allegro and the Rondo even 
more prestissimo . . . 

Well, you may easily imagine that it was unendurable. At 
the same time I could not bring myself to say to him, “‘Far too 
quick!”’ Besides, it is much easier to play a thing quickly than 
slowly: in difficult passages you can leave out a few notes with- 


out anyone noticing it. But is that beautiful music? In rapid 
playing the right and left hands can be changed without anyone 
seeing or hearing it; but is that beautiful? And wherein con- 
sists the art of playing prima vista? In this; in playing the piece 
in the time in which it ought to be played and in playing all the 
notes, appoggiaturas and so forth, exactly as they are written 
and with the appropriate expression and taste, so that you 
might suppose that the performer had composed it himself 


Body Weight 


Mozart was quiet at the keyboard, but would use his 
entire body weight if the occasion demanded. Daines 
Barrington, in his “Account of a Very Remarkable Young 
Musician”’ written in 1770, indicated that Mozart, wher 
young, could and did rise, both figuratively and literally 


to such occasions! 


The boy again looked back with much archness and began five 
or six lines of a jargon recitative proper to precede a “Song of 
Anger.” This lasted about the same time[as] the “Song of Love 
And in the middle of it he had worked himself up to 
pitch that he beat his harpsichord like 

rising sometimes in his chair. 


' } 
SUCTI a 


person possessed, 


Studying the various biographies of Mozart, one gains 
the impression that when more years had cooled the ardor 
of his blood, Mozart became less disposed to de part Iron 
his chair and customarily maintained a position of seren- 
ity at the keyboard, bringing body weight to bear only 


upon the more insistent passages. 





Good Taste and Restraint 


Although Mozart felt that music must be expressed 
with the greatest of passion if it were needed, he never 
exceeded the limits of good taste. He indicated his feeling 
on this subject in a letter to his father, as well as in four 
succeeding letters to other persons: 


For just as a man in such a towering rage (Osmin’s rage in 
Act ID) oversteps all bounds of order, moderation and pro- 
priety and completely forgets himself, so must the music too 
forget itself. But as passions, whether violent or not, must 
never be expressed in such a way as to excite disgust, . . . music, 
even in the most terrible situations, must never offend the ear, 
but must please the hearer . . . [and] must never cease to be 
music .. . (To his father on September 26, 1781. Vienna: He is 
discussing the music of his opera, Die Entfiihrung aus den 
Serail.) 


You see, therefore, that what is important is that he should 
play with taste, feeling and brilliancy; . . . (January 8, 1783) 


We now have here the famous Strinasacchi from Mantua, a 
very good violinist. She has a great deal of taste and feeling in 
her playing. (April 24, 1784) 


I must write in a hurry. Herr Richter, the clavier-player, is 
making a tour on his way back to Holland, his native country 
... He plays well so far as execution goes, but, as you will dis- 
cover when you hear him, he is too rough and laboured and 
entirely devoid of taste and feeling. (April 28, 1784) 


I know what Mysliwecek’s sonatas are like, for I played them 
at Munich. They are quite easy and pleasing to the ear. I should 
advise my sister, to whom I send my most humble greetings, to 
play them with plenty of expression, taste, and fire and to 
learn them by heart. For they are sonatas which are bound to 
please everyone, which are easy to memorise and very effective 
when played with the proper precision. (November 13, 1777) 


[he above excerpts serve to indicate that Mozart was con- 
stantly concerned with a high standard of taste in pian- 
istic performances. Central to these letters are the con- 
cepts of taste, feeling, and, to a lesser extent, brilliancy. 


Ease of Execution 

Mozart abhorred a laborious approach to any perform- 
ance on any instrument. This attitude is defined sharply 
in a letter addressed to his father (November 22, 1777). 
It was written after Mozart heard Herr Franzl play a 


violin concerto 


You know that I am no great lover of difficulties. He plays 
difficult things, but his hearers are not aware that they are 
difficult; they think that they could at once do the same them- 
selves. That is real playing. He has too a most beautiful, round 
tone. He never misses a note, you can hear everything. It is all 
clear cut. He has a beautiful staccato, played with a single bow- 
ing, up or down; and I have never heard anyone play a trill as 
he does. In a word, in my opinion, he is no wizard, but a very 
sound fiddler. 


His judgement of Herr Richter in this respect was quite 
different, as shown in the letter of April 28, 1784: 


He plays well so far as execution goes, but, as you will dis- 
cover,...heis... [forced]. When I played to him he stared 


all the time at my fingers and kept on saying: “Good God! 
How hard I work ard sweat—and yet win no applause—and 
to you, my friend, it is all child’s play.” “Yes,” I replied, “‘l 
too had to work hard, so as not to have to work hard any 
longer.” 


aa 


In a letter of October 23, | , he described his perform- 
ance of his Strassburg concerto as “going like oil.” In 
the same note, Mozart referred to his organ playing, 


which evidently he had mastered: 


Then the others whispered to the Dean that he should just hear 
me play something in the organ style . . . The Dean was abso- 
lutely staggered. ““Why, it’s simply phenomenal, that’s all I 
can say,” he said. “I should never have believed what I have 
heard. You are a first-rate fellow. My Abbot told me, it is 
true, that he had never in his life heard anyone play the organ 
so smoothly and so soundly. 


Freedom from Affectation 

Mozart avoided affectation. This is a laudable trait for 
any performer. But it does not imply that the performer 
must sit back and let melodies issue forth as though they 
were the result of some heaven-sent inspiration he may 
feel he possesses. Too many times first-rate performers 
have succumbed to this temptation simply because the 
mechanics of playing did not demand any notable expen- 
diture of energy. There is indeed much difference between 
an affectation and a movement or gesture tastefully em 
ployed to emphasize intensity. *' ing, or timing. 

In an excruciatingly humorous letter (October 23, 


1777 


), Mozart described the unfortunate aff-ctations of 


Herr Stein’s daughter, Maria, when she played 


Anyone who sees and hears her play and can keep from laugh- 
ing, must, like her father, be made of stone. For instead of 
sitting in the middle of the clavie: e sits right up opposite 
the treble, as it gives her more chance of flopping about and 
making grimaces. She rolls her eyes and smirks. When a pas- 
sage is repeated, she plays it more slowly the second time. If 
it has to be played a third time she plays it even more slowly. 
When a passage is being played, the arm must be raised as 
high as possible, and according as the notes in the passage are 
stressed, the arm, not the fingers, must do this, and that too 
with great emphasis in a heavy and c'umsy manner. But the 
best joke of all is that when she comes to a passage which 
ought to flow like oil and which necessitates a change of finger, 
she does not bother her head about it, bui when the moment 
arrives, she just leaves out the notes, raises her hands and 
starts off again quite comfortably—a method by which she ts 
much more likely to strike a wrong note, which often produces 
a curious effect. 


This letter is quoted at some length because it strikes the 
writer as one of the best single examples of Mozart’s 
sharply critical attitude toward typical pianistic tics, gy- 
rations, unnecessary movements, and grimaces. 


Rhythmic Precision 


Mozart insisted upon playing in strict time. The phrase 


strict time,’ however, does not mean metronomic time. 
It should be interpreted to mean keeping a steady pulse 





from a rhythmic point of view. In a later part of the letter 
quoted above, Mozart said, “‘Everyone is amazed that I 
can always keep strict time.” He went on to deplore 
Maria’s seeming unawareness of, or lack of sensitivity in, 
rhythmic precision: 

... She will never acquire the most essential, the most difficult 
and chief requisite in music, which is time, because from her 
earliest years she has done her utmost not to play in time. Herr 
Stein and I discussed this point for two hours at least and I 
have almost converted him, for he now asks my advice on 
everything. 


Tempo Rubato 

Contrary to current beliefs, Mozart used a type of 
tempo rubato. It is interesting to note that immediately 
after stating, “Everyone is amazed that I can always keep 
strict time” (see paragraph above), Mozart went on to 
say, in the same letter: ““What these people cannot grasp 
is that in tempo rubato in an Adagio, the left hand should 
go on playing in strict time. With them, the left hand al- 
ways follows suit.” 

This would seem to indicate that the use of the rubato 
in Mozart’s time was definitely circumscribed within 
rhythmic limits. 


~ ° . %”° 
‘Singing Tone 

Mozart was keenly aware of tonal values in playing 
piano works. Variation of tonal qualities is a key to the 


heart of his piano sonatas. Without this flexibility, this 
heart could not pulsate its vital message into the body of 
Mozart’s music. 


Once, after his playing of his Strassburg concerto had 
been enthusiastically received, he wrote happily, ““Every- 
one praised my beautiful, pure tone.” 

That he expected the tonal dynamics of his composi- 

tions to be performed in accordance with his indications 
is evident in this letter to his father (November 14, 1777, 
Mannheim): 
As soon as I can, I shall have the sonata which I have written 
for Mile. Cannabich copied out on small paper and shall send 
it to my sister . . . The Andante will give us most trouble, for 
it is full of expression and must be played accurately and with 
the exact shades of forte and piano, precisely as they are 
marked. 

Mozart’s insistence upon the singing tone is docu- 
mented further in the Vienna letter to his father, wherein 
he laments, ““The young lady is a fright, but plays enchant- 
ingly, though in cantabile playing she has not got the 
real delicate singing style. She clips everything.” 

* * * 

The foregoing generalizations, highlighting Mozart's 
attitudes toward playing, indicate to the teacher and stu- 
dent ways for improving performances of his works. 
Gleaned from the master’s original words, they should 
be constantly before the pianist as he ventures into the 
world of Mozart’s sonatas. 
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Take, for instance, No. 7, variously called “The 
Doll’s Burial,’ “‘Dolly’s Funeral,” or “Funeral 
March for a Pet Bird.’’ The melody is like a ritual- 
istic chant; consequently, the tempo should be 
rather slow and dignified. Insistent and repeated 
rhythmic patterns always suggest a march or a 
dance. In this case the time signature tells us it is 
a march—a march of sorrow, for there is no 
change from minor tonality; the only major chord 
is a dominant which pulls us back to the minor 
tonic. 


In example a there is an effect of sobbing ex- 
pressed by the falling two-note phrase. In 5, the 
movement of voices away from each other, even 
though they are in inner parts, makes for growing 
tension, expressed by an increase in tone. 


Grave 


PP 





Lento 


mf espr. 
y ° 


marcato tl basso 


The Sick Doll 


In “The Sick Doll” the melodic movement 
within each phrase is downward, suggesting grief 
or despair. Again, the tonality is unrelieved minor. 
The rests are important—more than mere silence. 
If the melody were written without these rests you 
can see that it would have less meaning. 


The delayed entry of two notes of the chord t 
each measure gives the effect of watching and 
listening. Although the upper part of measures | | 
and 12 is the same as in the preceding two meas 
ures, this is no mere shadow;; the slight difference 
in the underlying harmony gives more importance 
to the latter measures. 





The constantly rising melody within a major 
tonality in “The New Doll” expresses joy and 
hope. There is excitement in the rhythm of the ac- 
companiment and of the melody with its eighth 
notes pushing into the following quarters. 


This effect is heighten- 
ed by the rising short 
phrases in the middle 
part. 


Andantino 








Andante 
Winter Morning 


There is no mistaking what Tchaikovsky want- 
> erese. ed in “A Winter Morning.” The rests force one to 
sing, to play in short phrases. We know that each 
of these phrases is a cry because it begins with a 
dissonant chord and fades into its resolution; 
each must have a diminuendo effect. The rise in 
the contour of the melody indicates a long drive 
or pull; the lessening tension follows as the trough 
of a wave follows its crest. Because there is a dif- 
ferent chord on each beat at the beginning of the 
piece, the tempo must be slow enough so that 
each chord can be received by the ear. 


In the second section the repeated rhythm 1 
two-measure units with a drive toward the di 
nant chord. It could have been written with a 
single F-sharp, but the repetition makes the effect 
more vivid 

















The outward movement of the bass in measures 
25 to 28 is another way of forcing this drive on 
our attention. 
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ure 41 there ts a falling melod 
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cept for the slight interrupt 
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The thin quality of the two separated high tones 
just before the last measure tells us to play softly. 





























In the opening of “Old French Song” we find what 
seems to be a rccurring idea, but each time it has a differ- 
ent purpose. The first time the melody arrives at D in a 
direct line. The second phrase may be seen as a shadow, 
with slightly changed outline, of the first statement. At 
first glance the third phrase looks like the second but its 
purpose is stronger—to carry us past the D to the domi- 
nant seventh chord and its resolution. It is a placid mel- 
ody quietly turning about a small section of the scale. 


Moderato 


The melody of “‘Mazurka”’ changes direction in each 
measure, often through leaps. The rhythm accentuates its 
vigor. How important the rests are to our understanding 
of this music can be proven if we see it written without 
them. Without the rests there is a plodding, foot-close-to- 
the-floor sort of movement, but as Tchaikovsky gave it 
to us we can hear heels clicking. 


Tempo di Mazurka 


mf 


A good composer “pens no idle notes.” The more a 
student realizes this and tries to discover the true meaning 
of each one, the nearer he will come to a true interpre- 
tation. 


The 
Piano 


Lesson 


by HENRI MATISSE 


UNDER THE WATCHFUL EYE of the 
shadowy ““Woman on a High Stool” 
(who appears in several of Matisse’s 

later pictures) an earnest 

little boy is seated at his piano. 
Since he is a French boy his piano 
is a French make—a Pleyel, as 
you can see from the letters on 
the back of the music rack. 
Painted in 1916 when Matisse 
was 47, this work is an example 
of his use of “expressive distortion”’ 
with its combination of abstract 
planes and realistic details. 


Color postcard prints may be obtained by sending ter 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 19 











by Leigh Gerdine 


Au rOO FREQUENTLY we speak of “Music” as though 
it were a single, sacred entity: in fact, there are many 
musics. There is the music of the symphony orchestra, 
and there are Lieder; there is Opera. Oratorio, and Cham- 
ber Music; there is Plain Chant, Madrigal, and Motet 
There is music of voice and music of instrument; electron- 
ically there exists the possibility of a music, purely theo- 
retical, which is neither vocal nor instrumental. Does one 
“understand” all of these musics in precisely the same 
way? Of prime importance in the understanding of 
Lieder is a detailed knowledge of the poetry usually in 
German—which has been set in the particular song. For 
plain chant to be meaningful, one must begin with an 
understanding of the religious function it was designed 
to serve. 

Nineteenth century music, oftener than not, is built on 
the abstract interplay of two or more musical ideas, cor 
trasted as to character, and juxtaposed according to va 
rious more or less satisfactory formal plans: ‘“‘understand 
ing’ such music—and this would be the common mean 
ing of the term—involves grasping the essential structural 
nature of these musical ideas and taking a delight in bot! 
the logical working out of the complementary ideas and 
the unexpected turns in their interplay 

Nineteenth century musical structures are more 
lar, perhaps, than any others, hence they occa 
difficulty, on the whole. We are accustomed 
quence of ideas and the method of mani 


from which such music ts constructed 


the Music of Our Time 


Dr. Gerdine’s wide musical interests 


extend to all phases of 20th century music, 
even including experimental research 

in the field of electronic music 

He is Blewett Professor and Chairman 

of the Department of Music of 


Washington University in St. Louis. 


Few musical terms offer as much opportunity to be 
misunderstood as does the term “form.” Somehow 
“form” connotes a rigidity of pattern which has little to 
do with music; ence defeated by it, the casual listener ts 
forever disillusioned. What we really mean when we 
speak of musical “‘form”’ is the sequence of ideas and the 
method of manipulation of ideas by which a given work 
is constructed. For some time, I have felt that we ought 
to drop the term from our musical vocabularies, on the 


grounds that it raises more problems than it solves 





In our discussio1 musicians 
refer to “the’’ fugue, as ough there were a case 


mold into which Bach hac 
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Unit 1 
bt For ) 
—s iy Did you keep a steady pulse 


' Circle each group of 4 notes in Take-Off 
1. Learning about Higher’ eZ 

j | Does each group look higher? 
1. "Swing and say the words as T plays. 


Did each group sound higher? 
2. Point to each note as T plays again. 


TAKE-OFF When notes LOOK higher 


€ they SOUND higher, ond 
| e you PLAY higher on the keyboord 

| | f 

o oe high - er, high - er 08 O88 88 S68 88 Eee os 


J ° e e Up we're climb- ing 


RH) , 
“ff “Tf 


Play all the groups of 2 black keys UP the keyboard 
Get a - board the 


3. Now you play and say the words — keep a steady pulse. 


Play on the groups of 2 black keys 


qunvecen even eres 


—- 





r 


Use the middle finger of each hand 


“Gee Explanatory Notes, Nos | and 2. p. 4 


2. Learning about Lower 


Did you keep a steady pulse? 
1. Swing and say the words as T plays. 


Circle each group of 4 notes in Landing. 
2. Point to each note as T plays again. De , look | 
928 each group look lower”? 
Did each group sound lower? 


LANDING 


When notes LOOK lower 
they SOUND lower, and 


you PLAY lower on the keyboord 
a = e a 


Down we're glid - ing 


ofe? 


low - er low - er! 


Play all the groups of 2 black keys DOWN the keyb 


3. Now you play and say the words — keep a steady pulse 


Play on the groups of 2 black keys 


COLOR COLIC 





I 


Use the middle finger of each hand 





1s 
3. Learning about é and d 
1. Swing and say the words with T — keep a steady pulse 
2. Swing and say as T plays ass ean tien fone Ti C . TLL 


3. Now you play and say the the words — keep a steady pulse 


IN A GARDEN Draw an arrow to show which direction you will play 


Did each ¢ sound as long as « « 
Does the second group of notes look higher 


Did the second group of notes sound higher 


Circle the hand that played 


the up-stem notes | « 


How many swings did you feel on foot? [] on path? [] Circle the hand that played 


the down-stem notes | » 
on bird? [| on bath? [| 


Circle the note above each of these words 


in this book 
UP-STEM notes ( ¢ } ore played 
DOWN.-STEM notes | » ployed 


How many swings did you feel on each of the other words? [] 


Which hand began each group of note 
Each ¢ sounds as long as 6 ¢ 
Which hand ended each group of notes 


o a 
quanre® 
pores , oa. 


Using Whet You Have Discovered Did each J cound as lone 
a eacn @ c as iong i 
Here are two more pieces for you to play, using what 


you have just discovered 


Before playing each piece 


l Make ad ash under eac h word 
7 one dash (—) for notes that get one pulse the second group of notes look lowe 
two dashes (=) for notes that get two pulses 


Did it sound lo 
The first group of notes is done to show you how 


Swing and say the words 


Then play and say the words — keep a steady pulse an arrow to show which directior 


»keyboard. §8 S88 88 888 
Play on the groups of Use the middle finger of 
2 black keys each hand 
Circle them on this Circle the hand that begins 
ls here someone at your house 
keyboard 


who will ploy thn duet with you? 


WIGGLE-WORM 





Rhythm Reading * 
Play on the groups of In each of the following rhymes 
2 black keys. each hand. 1. Make a dash under each word 
Circle them on this Circle the hand that begins. —-) for notes that get one pulse 
keyboard. =) for notes that get two pulses 
j The first rhyme is done to show you how 


G8 C88 C8 SEG SE ESe Fe 7 aes 
| ) ( 2. Swing and say. Fit the words to the rhythm of the not 


IN A CANOE 


Use the middle finger of 


SLOW PROGRESS SPACE SHIP 


oe? 
Croas-ing the lake © 
je a — ra 7] n h worm 


a noe 


* ” 
Pad - dling lo ~ 
otraight 
° 


Did each ¢ sound as long as « « ? : Tolis the dined 


3. Now find a piece in this unit that has the same 


ee — . - 2 
| rhythm as each of the above rhymes 


| 
is there someone at your house 


_ 
es 
\e Cm | who will play this duet with you? Flip with Chip 


Ncietaestaaae ~~ 
, + Turn back through this unit and answer these quest 


Does each group of notes look lower? ( . 
jer? ; 1. How many pieces go up? [| how many go down [ 


Did each group of notes sound lower 
2. How many é¢ did you play? [ ] 


3. How many RH notes 
did you play on page 10? [] LH notes on page [ ] 


2. Reading 5ths on Lines and Spaces 


Discovery: Learning about Intervals, continued 
oths written on lines and space 


The Interval of a 5th 


= 
ths on white keys look like this on lines 7 
To play 5ths on white keys, 1 
skip three white keys. __\° | + + a a 
i 
In the 5ths below, mark an X on each key that is skipped 


a8 88! 8 eel S58 Bt (88 88 — 
. hs 


@ AA * . . 7 o . . 
BELE. 12345 ‘wee = 12 45 
: ths on Lines I 
4 
} | th 


Draw the notehead a 


Check the key a 5th above each key that is named 
above each of these noteheads below eac 


c + o LI t es 
a 
Check the key a 5th below each key that is named 


a8 gE a8 a8 a8 ee aa eee Here is Oh, My! again, this time written on lines 
Go t 1°) c a 


LH beg 
Here is a piece using 5ths RH beg 
Play and say — listen to the sound of 5ths! 
LH begins on E 
RH begins up a 5th 


S, 
e 
Sd 


Now ploy OH, MY! LH beginning on A 





5ths in Spaces 
Draw the notehead a 5th 
below each of these noteheads 
* 


Draw the notehead a 5th 
above each of these noteheads 


Zz 
- . . 
ry 
| 
Here is a piece using 5ths, written in spaces. ° \ 
er 


\] 


Play and say — listen to the sound of 5ths! 
AT THE POND LH begins on F 
RH begins up a 5th 
f 

ao @ z 7k a a. ho 
= fz * # a 


Old Mis - ter Frog ws imp -ing high. Tur is ~=watch - ing him 


Here are some “flashes” using 5ths 


Play these flashes starting on C 


2 
2 


Play these flashes starting on B 


- 
~ - 


3 


How many flashes include 2nds? [| repeated notes? [ | 


Play these flashes every day, each day on a different key 


e e 
al 


To keep a record, circle each key you begin on 


F A D G E 


LYING AWAKE RH begins on ¢ 


LH begins down a 5th 


* 


Foot - steps 


Did you hear what you expected to hear 


This piece has four parts 


Which two parts are most nearly alike? [ ] and [ ] 


Using What You Have Discovered 

Here are three more pieces for you to play, using 
what you have just discovered 

Before playing each piece 


1. Look through the music 
What signs do you see? 
What does each sign tell you to listen for? 
2. Under the words make a dash for each pulse 
3. Swing and say the words 


Then play and say the words with a steady pulse 


RH begins on A 


BRASS BAND 
LH begins dowr 


Te - 
a ee 


”, Did you hear what you expected to hear 


BEDTIME wt key does LH begir 


P 


4 


RH begins on B 


y ead 


) Did you hear what you expected to hear? 
wa 


cl How many 3rds are there in this piece 


st 
\ 
é how many 4ths? how m 


“ A® Do the two lines end the same”? 





Bobo’s Piece 


Here is o piece | started 
: Will you finish it for me? 
1. Circle the f and P L 
. ~ 
2. Swing and say the words 


3. Play and sing what Bobo has written 


RH begins on D 


WHO IS THERE? 


Whe is knock - ing? Won der wh i 1 The is knock - ing? 


4. Then play and sing again 
This time sing a tune for the last “Who is knocking?” 
Was the tune you made up loud or soft? 


5. Now play and sing the whole piece 


Here is a poem about noisy neighbors. Can yo 


NOISY NEIGHBORS 


Unit 9 


Discoveries 
1. Learning about Bar-Lines 
d say 
, Say. 


The letter 


> 
a 
y) q4& names the line! 


Use ~ 
) 
TORNADO 


“ 


a - 


black as night, 


= ne 
S—— 


What a fright, wild wind shril 


LH begins down a 5th 


5ths on the Keyboard 
1. Write the name of the key a 5th above each key checked 
LINTININ I 
SUSESJ0VUBGeeJeeeeeleeeeueee 


2. Write the name of the key a 5th below each key checked 
SE GES CE CEE CE CER Te eee 
Zee Jeanne Jeeeee Jee v | | |v 
5ths on Lines and Spaces 


Circle all the 5ths. 


es 


* 
= 


How many 5ths are on lines? [] in spaces ? 


What other interval do you find? [] 
Flip with Chip 


Turn back through this unit and answer these questions 


1. How many @ did you play? [| how many a. ? [| 


2. In how many pieces did you play hands together? [ ] 
repeated notes? [ ] octave higher? [| 
loud and soft in the same piece? | 


| e 

The up-and-down lines ore called { a4 ; "y 

BAR-LINES. (0. wv ” 
‘ 

From one bar-line to the next Se 


is called o MEASURE f 


| MEASURE | 
BAR-LINE 


How many measures are there in Tornado [ ] 


The las? bor-line in o piece is 
always double. It is called a 


DOUBLE BAR 


DOUBLE BAR | 


Circle the double bar at the end of Tornado 





2. Play and say 


~S. sn -— 
. Pv Z The letter names the line 
- , _— 


KNITTING 


Grand - moth chair keers rock ing 
__- i... Ba. 


4 


i —e—e 


2. Learning about Time Signatures 


1. Swing and say the words 


How many swings did you feel in each measure? [| 


Draw the kind of note that gets one swing. [] 


Did you feel 3 pulses in each measure 


Circle the time signature 3 at the 
| How many measures are there in Knitting 


beginning of the piece 
Are the two lines of music exactly alike 


—_ 
“ 
- 3 pulses in eoch measure < Q - 


3 means 
4 ~ 


? gets one pulse 


3. Now you play and say the words — keep a steady pulse 


. Learning about © 
Did each o sound as long as 6 6 6 @ 


Swing and say the words with T 


How many pulses did you feel in each measure 


Draw the kind of note that gets one pulse [] 


Circle the time signature at the beginning 


Swing and say as T plays 


5 


é The letter nomes the line 


> 
\ 


alt PUSSY WitLows 
of the piece 


1 


P 
i! ] I S j } 
od 2 _—— 
4 
. 4 sect 4 pulses im oo 
4 


? gets one p 


Puss ] y t Dog - wood does m 
Tmt 
son ature 


G—e—t i o # * 
look pret - ty ’ Grow - ing ’ park Now go back to page 74 
at the beginning of Tornado 


How many swings did you feel on bark? [ ] on park? [| 


Circle the note above each of these words 


e 
Pid Each o sounds as long as 4 6 4 4 


TER- 
quat 
pores 











ROUGHHOUSE Play on these keys. 888 88 


Using What You Have Discovered 
Here are two more pieces for you to play, using 
what you have just discovered. . f 
Before playing each piece 
1. Look through the music 4 
What signs do you see? 
What does each sign tell you to listen for? a. 
2. Under the words make a dash for each pulse Do not «lip and hit your head! 
How many dashes will you make for each o 
3. Swing and say the words. 
Then play and say the words with a steady pulse. 
Did you hear what you expected to hear? 


fe @# @’ 


MARIONETTES 


f 
car ' 
—— et —— = 


Pup- pets danc - ing on a string Make the chil - dren laughand sing 


How many measures are there in this piece? [] 


+ 


See m4 : e : Which measure is exactly like the first? [] 
= — \ — 


> 


Did the second measure sound an octave higher 


Did the fourth measure sound an octave lower? 
Did you hear what you expected to hear? 
How many measures are there in this piece? CJ How many pulses did you feel in each measure? [| 
How many pulses did you feel in each measure? 


Circle the time signature. 


Circle the time signature 


Are the two parts exactly alike? 


cots aS 

is = + a 

(Sti > SS 
Pup - pete danc ing Py 
Make the hal dren laugh and ang 


(eee Z t 7 ==: 
mf a2 
(ea. 


> : , 
Bobo’s Piece aie acieeaiaialal T Rhythm Reading 
Will you finish it for me? In each of the following rhymes 
1. Swing and say the words = x 1. Under the words make a dash for each pulse 


2. Swing and say. Fit the words to the rhythm of the notes 


2. Play and sing what Bobo has written 
sums PESTS 


COLD WEATHER 
r. 
a4 oa es 


; 


snow 


Then play and sing again 
This time sing a tune for the last two measures 


4. Now play and sing the whole piece 
Here is a poem about pirates. Can you make a tune for it 


PIRATES 


* é . . 2 
pi rates, brave and boida ‘ ' 1 
3. Now find a piece in this unit that has the same rhythn 
d d d d d d as each of the above rhyrnes. 
ing ships in search of gold! Write its name on the line under the rhyme 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Intervals on the Keyboard Px Intervals on Lines and Spaces 
, > I 


Write the name on the key a 3rd above and a 3rd belou lea 1. Circle all the 3rds 


‘ o_=—_,— 
TIMI — 
| j¥| IG v v v v 


BM Malbec j J | | | 2. Circle all the 4ths 
ese 


each key that is checked. 


Write the name on the key a 4th above and a 4th belou 
each key that is checked : Circle all the Sths 
SE CER CE CHE CE CEE CE SE8 Es ——__* 
Lt I J I Bau Lt I) J 4e es nd " 


Write the name on the key a 5th above and a 5th belou 


Naming Intervals on Lines and Spaces 
each key that is checked 


Point to the notes and name the interval 


For example, in No. 1, point from r 
SH CEE CE C88 BE CEE CE Cee 88 Spey + lear gmc 
v J Vv ; 


} 


Playing Intervals 


With the 3rd finger of each hand play 
3rds up and down the keyboard 
on F-A then on C-E then on G-B Flip with Chip 


4ths up and down the keyboard Purr 
on C-F, 


1 back throug! 
How m 
5ths up and down the keyboard 
on E-B then on D-A 


Discoveries 1. Learning about & 


e 


LAZYBONES 


ie # 


ners, while 


+ 


= 


<i (che keybourd.” G9 C0 S00 58 888 88 
55 858 88 Be 88 : 
the Treble high) Staff 


n Barn Dance a 
are writter fs in Lazybones 


ee are Ww te 





3. Learning about Ledger Lines Here is another piece with ledger line notes. 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 
MUSIC BOX 


7 


ati ” Pa, Te ae ‘a: 
22 pana === = = 


Mer-ry- go - round, give us a spin! Make us as diz-zy as we've ev -er 
Franc 


1. Circle the notes on the ledger line. 

2. Name the notes in Merry-Go-Round 
What is the name of the ledger line notes‘ 

3. Swing and say. 

4. Play and say. 


Circle the notes on the short lines under the staff. . SS aeeee ate + = "3 
test ; ; #2 
ip te oe rte te tie 

, 
: ai r-ry round . opin Make us as 
Short lines above or below the staff 


for 
5 are colled LEDGER LINES. 
= QA 
A Ledger lines ore added whenever we 
< want to write notes that are too high 
oF too low to be written on the staff 
3 " 


1. Name the notes in Music Box. 


What is the name of the ledger line notes? 


2. Swing and say 


3. Play and say 


. Learning about the Grand Staff 
How many F’s are there in Twilight? [ ] 


TWILIGHT 


Are they written on the Treble Staff? [| 
Bass Staff? [ ] 


How many G’s are there in Twilight? [] 


ko 


Are they written on the Treble Staff? [] 
Bass Staff? [ | 


How many measures are there in this piece? | 





Circle the G’s on the Treble Staff 
Circle the F’s on the Bass Staff. 


: Which measure is exactly like the first? [] 
Swing and say , 


Play and say. 


Which measure is exactly like the third? [ ] 


i 
When the TREBLE STAFF ond the 


BASS STAFF ore connected, they 
form the GRAND (large) STAFF 


GRAND STAFF 





A Favorite Arthur P. Schmidt Publication 


UNCLE REMUS c.a. cRaNT-scHAEFER 


Piano Solo 


Moderato 


ZAPATEADO 


Piano Solo 


DOROTHEA BRANDT 


zapateado 


2 piano sado by 


Dorothea Brandt 


> 


Grade 2B 40 


“Please give me a piece of sheet music!” 
is the constant plea of young pupils. 
Older ones are content with a plain book, 
but for a child nothing takes the place of 
sheet music with an attractive cover. Al- 
most any child will be delighted to get 
this Spanish dance with its sound of 
drumming heels. 


music begins on p. 32 





Zapateado 


VERY IMPORTANT 
PERSON 


Piano Solo 


GAIL HARRIS 


PING-PONG 


Piano Solo 


LOUISE GARROW 


THE PIANO TEACHER 





Important Person 


tg thigg; 


mf 


Ping-Pong 





+ t ry 
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Mazurkas, Nocturnes, Preludes, Waltzes 


Prelude, 4 
Prelude, ( 
Mazurka, / 
ITAL PIECES 
Minute Waltz 
ITAL Pieces, Bh 
Waltz, ¢ 


NO | 
f thre Fran r ( ir} 
March, Bk. 2 


Soldier’s 


Merry Farmer, First Loss, Wild Horseman, & 
Melody, Sicilienne, Hunting Song, Bk. 4B 
Norse Song, Rustic Song, Waltz, Op. /24, Bh 


The Horseman, Harvest Song, Little Romance, | 


GuILD REPERTOIRE, Leo Podolsky, | 
th June Davison and Ardella § 


lit 


or 


Haut 


Soldier’s March, Happy Farmer, Wild Rider, | 


Knight Rupert, Album Leaf, Op 
PIANO FOR Two, Bk. 2 
Oswald Jonas. Editor 
fuets: Birthday March, 
Picture from the East, Waltz 


Garden Melody, 














